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the absence of fresh stimuli antibodies, introduced from an out-
side^&ource, tend to disappear from the serum after a shqrt_tinie,
usually within a few weeks or months.
Natural Passive Immunity is dependent on the trans-
placental passage of Immune bodies from the mother to the cMLd
du^mgjnto-uterine life or later by the milk during early infancy.
The immunity so obtained is only transitory, as the immune
bodies tend to disappear after a few months, and also it is usually
of a low grade. Antiviral bodies in the case of poliomyelitis and
yeJQow_feYer, and aStTtoxin in diphtheria, have been found in
infants up to 6 months of age, but over this age their demonstra-
tion becomes increasingly difficult. Risk of infection at this
age-period is not great, but in the case of widespread epidemics
the increased resistance may modify the disease process so that
atypical or subclinical infections not infrequently occur. The
occurrence of a subclinical or atypical infection in infants posses-
sing a passive immunity, naturally acquired, is considered to be
the factor responsible for the marked resistance subsequently
exhibited by native people to the virus of yellow fever.
Artificial Passive Immunity is obtained by the introduction
of serum or blood, containing antibodies^froni an outside source.
The sources from which this serum or blood is collected are
either individuals, convalescent or recovered from the correspond-
ing disease, or animals, which have been suitably immunized.
Serum from convalescent or recovered cases is employed when a
satisfactory animal cannot be found for immunization. The use
of human serum is less convenient than that collected from
immune animals ; for, while the antibody content of the two may
be comparable, the quantity obtainable from one individual is
much less than that from an animal such as the horse. Measles
and poliomyelitis are both diseases in which human convalescent
serum has been employed but without any striking success in
therapy.
The horse is the most satisfactory animal for the prepara-
tion of immune sera ; large quantities of blood can be with-
drawn from the jugular vein at one bleeding and moreover
repeated bleedings can be made without causing the animal
any appreciable discomfort. These animals respond well
to the inoculation of most antigens, and after a course of injec-
tions the serum usually contains a high concentration of anti-
bodies. As some may fail to respond, sample bleedings are taken
during the course of immunization to determine the antibody